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EVOLVING A NEW WAR POLICY 





| URING the past month the administration has 

given two indications of its concern over the 
“next war.” Suddenly announcing on December 
12 that the “time has come to take the profit out 
of war,” President Roosevelt asked Mr. Bernard 
Baruch and General Hugh Johnson to draft legis- 
lation Which would prevent wartime profiteering 
and oblige industrialists to accept some of the 
financial sacrifices experienced by men in the 
trenches. On December 15 dispatches from Wash- 
ington indicated that the President might also 
submit to Congress legislation authorizing the 
Executive virtually to waive traditional neutral 
rights in case of war. Under the plan as reported 
in the press Congress would be asked to grant 
the President complete discretion in imposing em- 
bargoes on the export of munitions to belligerents, 
withdrawing protection from American shipping 
which ventures into danger zones, and waiving 
the right to protest against the violation of any 
“neutral” rights until after conclusion of the war. 


The war profits proposal 


Both of these proposals are inspired by good 
intentions, but should be accompanied by more 
constructive measures if they are to prove effec- 
tive. The proposal to take profit out of war was 
made the subject of exhaustive inquiry by the 
War Policies Commission, established by Con- 
gress in 1930. This Commission reported in favor 
of a wartime excess profits tax of 95 per cent on 
individuals and corporations. From the prepar- 
edness point of view it may be argued that, so 
long as American industry rests on a profit basis, 
adoption by the United States of a plan to take 
the profit out of war might place it at a disadvan- 
tage compared with those belligerents which did 
not attempt to tamper with the profit motive. As 
the hearings of the War Policies Commission in- 
dicated, however, there is real danger that any 
plan to take the profit out of war may be con- 
verted into a plan to guarantee a profit to muni- 


tion-makers and to form an alliance between the 
War Department and private industry under 
which the latter might support constantly increas- 
ing appropriations for preparedness in order to 
secure peace-time munitions orders. 


Waiving neutral rights 

Two arguments may be advanced in support of 
the proposal to waive neutral rights. First, it is 
contended that the United States was drawn into 
the World War because of its attempt to enforce 
neutral “rights” on Germany and that the sur- 
render of such “rights” would make it possible 
for us to keep out of the next war. Second, it is 
‘argued that waiver of these “rights’”’ would remove 
an obstacle which has hitherto made it difficult 
for the League of Nations to impose an economic 
boycott against an aggressor state. Under the 
new policy the United States would not itself 
necessarily participate in imposing such a boy- 
cott or other sanctions, but would refuse to pro- 
tect American merchants who attempted to vio- 
late such sanctions. 

Assuming that complete isolation is desirable 
and practicable, the question may be asked wheth- 
er the decision as to waiving of neutral rights 
should be entrusted to the President. The grant 
of such authority would further increase the great 
powers already enjoyed by the President with 
regard to peace and war. Once given this new 
authority, the President would be subject to pow- 
erful pressure from special interests desiring to 
profit from neutrality ; and the extent to which he 
resisted such pressure would be determined by his 
personality and political commitments rather than 
by national policy. It would be far better for 
Congress to enact a resolution definitely stating 
that it is the purpose of the United States to im- 
pose an embargo on munitions and loans to bel- 
ligerents on the outbreak of war, subject to such 
exceptions as the President may wish to make. 
Even then this power to make exceptions could be 
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safely exercised only if the United States agrees 
to cooperate fully with the League of Nations and 
other agencies working to prevent the outbreak 
of war. 

The war profits and neutrality proposals as- 
sume that a new world war will eventually occur 
and that the United States should merely attempt 
to escape its consequences. Unless the govern- 
ment is determined to reorganize our economy on 
a basis of complete self-containment, the Amer- 
ican people are bound to suffer from another 
world war, even though the United States remains 
technically neutral. It is hardly consistent for 
the Administration to advocate revival of inter- 
national trade and simultaneously support a pro- 
gram of economic isolation in wartime. The- 
oretically the United States should sacrifice the 
advantages of world commerce on the outbreak of 
a great war, to avoid the danger of being drawn 
into the conflict. Actually, it will prove very dif- 
ficult to follow this course when there is a pros- 
pect of large war profits. Divorced from a pro- 
gram of world reconstruction, the new neutrality 
proposals are of dubious value; but if they are to 
form part of a positive foreign policy, the purpose 
of which is to remove the causes of international 
friction and to strengthen peace machinery, they 
may prove of major importance. 


RAYMOND LESLIE BUELL 


The Indian Constitution Nears Completion 


On November 21, after eighteen months’ study, 
the Joint Parliamentary Committee published its 
report on the British government’s proposals for 
Indian constitutional reform. The opposition led 
by the Conservative die-hards which threatened to 
veto the reform proposals collapsed on December 
4, when an overwhelming majority of the Con- 
servative party council upheld Stanley Baldwin 
in his support of the committee’s report. On De- 
cember 12 the House of Commons by a vote of 
410 to 127, approved the report and granted the 
government permission to introduce a bill em- 
bodying the reform scheme. The bill will soon be 
introduced in Parliament, and is expected to pass 
before next July. 


The original government proposals outlined in 
the White Paper fell far short of the dominion 
status desired by Indians. Provincial responsi- 
bility was curbed by large reserve powers vested 
in the Governors, while at the center the Gover- 
nor-General was given exclusive responsibility for 
defense and foreign affairs, in addition to broad 
special powers permitting him to disregard the 
advice of his Ministers, pass acts and ordinances 
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without the consent of the Legislature, and take 
over the administration in the event of a break. 
down. Control of the Federal Legislature by the 
Indian nationalists was rendered impossible by 
the way in which the British-Indian seats were 
allocated under the communal award, and by the 
inclusion of representatives of the conservative 
Indian princes. 

The recommendations of the Joint Parliamen- 
tary Committee have further strengthened the 
conservative features of this scheme. In the 
provinces the Governors are given special powers 
in connection with law and order, while the crea- 
tion of upper houses is suggested for five prov- 
inces instead of three. In place of direct election 
of British-Indian representatives to the Federal 
Legislature, the committee proposes indirect elec- 
tion by the provincial legislatures. The committee 
also recommends the vesting of an additional 
“special responsibility” in the Governor-General, 
enabling him to prevent the imposition of penal 
tariffs on British goods. 

In India the Congress party, the most influ- 
ential body of Indian nationalists, greeted these 
proposals as a “reactionary edition of the reac- 
tionary White Paper.” Nevertheless, the repres- 
sive methods! of Governor-General Willingdon 
have forced Mahatma Gandhi to suspend the 
Congress party’s non-cooperation movement. Un- 
der these circumstances, Gandhi resigned from 
the presidency of the Congress party at its annual 
congress, held in Bombay at the end of October 
1934. For the first time in years the Congress 
party then entered the November elections in 
British India, winning nearly 50 of the 105 elec- 
tive seats in the Central Legislature, in which ap- 
pointive seats number 40. Out of the total 145 
seats the Congress party with its allies will con- 
trol 57 votes, which will place the balance of 
power in the hands of the Moslem representatives 
led by Mr. M. A. Jinnah. 

T. A. BISSON 


1. “An end to Civil Disobedience in India?’ Foreign Policy Bulletin, 
July 28, 1933 
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